EARLY YEARS OF PRACTICE
associated with such forms, and they are appropriately brought into being by reflections prompted by a project for a pleasure pavilion.
Series IX are chiefly sketch designs of sacred buildings. Figures 68,69, and 72 show a definite relationship, as if one had grown out of the other. The method emanates definitely from organic feeling: the nature of one design suggests by its character additions or variations. This series is particularly impressive as conveying an exhilarating sense of size. They are all on the grand scale.
The name of a musical composition is given with some of these sketch designs, indicating that the sketch was made during its performance. Quite a number of the sketches to which no such indication is given were made in the same circumstances. It seems, therefore, that some of Mendelsohn's best sketch designs are made under the influence of music. The composers mentioned are Bach, Beethoven, and Stravinsky, but it is the first who provides the most felicitous conditions for his architectural imagination.
The reason why he is creatively happy while under the influence of music is that music first of all provides release from the cares and preoccupations of a busy architect. That music gives freedom to the imagination is a common experience; it is all that many people get, or trouble to get from music. It is enjoyment, but it is not musical appreciation, and is not by any means the greatest enjoyment afforded by music. True musical appreciation depends, after all, on the conscious apprehension of the relations of musical forms, and the rhythms that these produce. Now most artists are apt to visualize the external world and the arts in terms of their own particular art. The painter looks upon landscape spacially and pictorially, the poet as something to be translated into the movement of words. The painter, sculptor, or architect, deeply influenced by music, is apt to translate musical forms and rhythms into the terms of his own art, so that musical rhythm often resembles in the painter's or sculptor's mind the drawing of Botticelli or of Agostino di Duccio. So the architect listening to music often sees the rhythmical movement patterned in space, and this I think is Mendelsohn's experience, but in his case more vivid than is usual. I do not suggest that Mendelsohn's experience is not shared by many architects, but in no architect, as far as I am aware, has the musical experience been translated into such dramatic architectural realizations. It may be contended, however, that in Mendelsohn's case the music merely provides the release, and that there is no connection between the musical forms- and the architectural forms of his sketches. It is possible, however, to perceive a connection, and the reader can judge for himself
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